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BEAVER    DAM    LAKE 

Charles  E.  Brown 

Introduction 

Beaver  Dam  lake,  which  is  a  large  artificial  lake  located  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  Dodge  county,  was  created  by  the 
erection  in  an  early  day  of  a  dam  or  dams,  at  Beaver  Dam,  at 
its  lower  end.  The  early  Wisconsin  Land  Office  map  shows  a 
broad  marshy  area  extending  along  the  entire  course  of  the 
Beaver  Dam  river  from  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Beaver 
Dam  to  the  Fox  lake  region  north  of  it,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles. 

The  region  was  always  a  favorite  hunting  ground,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Winnebago  and  later  of 
this  tribe  and  the  Potawatomi.  Both  had  villages  at  various 
places  along  the  river  marshes,  now  the  east  and  west  shores 
of  the  lake.  Louis  B.  Porlier  the  fur-trader  states  that  in  the 
thirties  the  Menomini  of  Big  Butte  des  Morts  lake,  in  Winne- 
bago county,  sometimes  hunted  as  far  south  as  Beaver  Dam 
lake.* 

Captain  T.  J.  Cram's  "Map  of  Wiskonsin  Territory,"  1839, 
shows  "ancient  works"  (Indian  remains)  located  at  the  present 
site  of  Beaver  Dam,  also  an  east  and  west  trail  leading  from 
"Hochungara"  (Horicon)  on  the  Rock  river  westward  to  the 
site  of  Beaver  Dam  and  on  to  the  Wisconsin  river.  On  this  map 
the  Beaver  Dam  is  called  the  Ahmic  river.  Another  trail  from 
Watertown  on  the  Rock  to  Fox  lake  passes  northward  just  east 
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of  Beaver  Dam.  A  trail  from  the  site  of  Beaver  Dam  to  the 
Wisconsin  river  is  also  indicated  on  Mitchell's  "Map  of  Wis- 
consin and  Iowa,"   1838. 

A  count  of  the  number  of  Indian  earthworks  formerly  located 
on  the  shores  of  Beaver  Dam  lake  shows  their  number  to  have 
been  about  44,  practically  all  of  which  were  on  the  site  of  and 
immediately  about  Beaver  Dam,  at  its  southern  end.  Of  32  of 
these  mounds,  whose  character  is  known,  21  were  conical  or 
round  mounds,  8  were  effigy  or  animal  shaped  mounds  and  3 
were  linear  or  wall  shaped  mounds.  Of  the  effigies  5  were 
mounds  of  the  very  common  panther  (lizard)  type,  two  were  of 
the  turtle  type  and  one  an  unidentified  quadruped.  These  mounds 
are  elsewhere  described.  Of  the  linear  mounds  one  was  a  taper- 
ing and  two  plain  parallel-sided  embankments. 

The  History  of  Dodge  County  records  that  Mr.  M.  Schaefer, 
an  early  resident  of  Beaver  Dam  whose  interest  in  local  archeo- 
logy was  keen,  in  1848  interviewed  Wiscopawis,  a  local  Winne- 
bago chief  concerning  the  significance  of  the  effigy  mounds.  In 
response  to  his  request  the  Indian  imparted  to  him  information 
which  he  had  received  from  his  father  when  a  small  boy: 

"Many  years  ago  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  these 
parts  professed  to  be  very  religious  and  exhibited  the  sincerity 
of  those  professions  by  holding  tribal  meetings  and  worship- 
ping in  their  own  manner,  a  deity  fashioned  by  their  own  hands. 
Each  one  of  those  faithful  who  attended  these  gatherings  brought 
with  him  a  bag  made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  filled  with  some 
portion  of  earth  comprising  their  camping  grounds. 

Sometimes  they  came  from  long  distances  carrying  heavy  loads 
of  dirt  on  their  backs  and  frequently  they  gathered  by  thousands 
to  participate  in  the  peculiar  exercises.  A  part  of  the  ceremony 
consisted  in  shaping  this  pile  of  dirt  in  the  form  of  an  animal."* 

Braver  Dam  is  one  of  the  localities  in  the  state  where  the  op- 
portunity to  permanently  preserve  prehistoric  Indian  landmarks 
of  great  educational  and  scenic  value  has  been  lost.  The  growth 
of  the  city  has  obliterated  effigy  and  other  mounds  which  should 
have  been  saved  to  the  public.  There  are,  however,  beyond  the 
city's  limits  a  few  notable  monuments  which  may  be  safeguarded 
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against  destruction  and  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society 
looks  to  the  civic  organizations  of  Beaver  Dam  to  undertake 
their  protection.  Investigations  of  the  archeological  history  of 
the  Beaver  Dam  region  should  have  been  undertaken  at  least 
thirty  years  ago,  when  village  and  camp  sites  and  burial  places 
now  occupied  by  streets  and  buildings  were  still  in  condition  for 
excavation  and  study.  The  present  brief  report  is  largely  based 
on  visits  made  to  this  region  in  1905  and  at  different  times  since 
that  date. 


BEAVER  DAM  REGION 
Indian   Remains 

Potaivatomi  Camp — The  History  of  Dodge  County  gives  the 
information  that  in  1848  there  was  a  large  Potawatomi  Indian 
camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.*  The  Indian  cemetery  was 
located  at^  the  foot  of  the  lake,  near  the  present  site  of  the  Polish 
Catholic  church.  Some  of  the  bodies  interred  here,  including 
that  of  the  Winnebago  chief,  Wiscopawis,  are  reported  to  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  medical  college  at  Madison. 

Schaefer  Effigy — Mr.  M.  Schaefer,  an  early  settler  of  Beaver 
Dam,  reported  the  former  presence  of  a  lizard  (panther  type) 
effigy  on  the  top  of  a  knoll  "near  the  present  site  of  the  Polish 
Catholic  church.  In  the  center,  or  about  midway  between  the 
hind  and  fore  legs,  was  a  thrifty  oak  tree,  measuring  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  and  supposed  to  be  at  least  one  hundred  years 
old."*  This  church  fronts  on  Madison  between  Seventh  and 
Chatham  streets.  Most  of  the  land  about  it  is  occupied  by 
buildings  and  gardens. 

Denning's  Point  Site — An  Indian  camp  site  was  located  on  a 
point,  on  land  belonging  to  P.  Denning,  on  the  shore  of  Beaver 
Dam  lake.  This  site  has  yielded  a  quite  large  number  of  flint 
and  other  stone  implements  to  local  collections.  It  is  located 
near  the  foot  of  the  lake  and  forms  a  part  of  the  Fourth  Ward 
of  Beaver  Dam. 


•  p.  437. 
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This  point  was  an  early  camping  ground  of  the  Winnebago 
Indians.  The  Fourth  Ward  is  reported  to  have  been  covered 
in  early  days  with  heavy  timber,  with  little  or  no  underbrush 
except  on  the  low  ground.  Here  there  was  an  impenetrable 
thicket  of  wild  plum,  wild  grape  and  prickly  ash.* 

Beaver  Dam  Group — '"Quite  a  group  of  mounds  of  various 
shapes  dotted  the  ridge  running  north  and  south  through  the 
city  of  Beaver  Dam,  when  Judge  Hosmer  came  to  the  place  in 
1846.  But  these  have  long  since  disappeared  and  the  elegant 
residences  of  J.  J.  Willing,  S.  P.  K.  Lewis,  Dr.  (G.  E.)  Swan, 
and  others,  have  taken  their  place."*  These  earthworks  were 
on  Park  avenue,  between  Vita  avenue  and  Division  street.  There 
are  reported  to  have  been  about  a  dozen  mounds  on  the  ridge. 

Dr.  Increase  A.  Lapham,  who  came  to  Beaver  Dam,  May  27, 
1852,  in  the  course  of  his  archeological  researches,  says  in  his 
notes : 

"At  a  place  called  Beaver  Dam  the  stream  of  the  same  name  is 
dammed  up  (not  by  the  beaver,  however)  so  as  to  flow  back 
for  10  miles  forming  a  large  pond  or  lake,  similar  to  that  at 
Horicon.  On  the  border  of  this  great  pond  a  little  west  of  the 
village  is  a  series  of  mounds  quite  destroyed  by  the  road  which 
runs  directly  over  them.  Their  forms  could  not  be  made  out 
with  any  accuracy." 

Vita  Spring — This  spring,  once  familiarly  known  as  the  Acker- 
man  spring,  appears  to  have  been  a  "sacred"  spring  or  one  to 
the  spirit  inhabiting  which  offerings  of  implements,  animal  bones 
and,  perhaps,  tobacco  were  made  by  the  Indians. 

"This  spring  was  well  known  to  the  red  men  of  the  forest, — 
as  the  'healing  spring'  and  was  called  by  them  the  'much  g^nd 
water.'  Much-kaw,  the  great  medicine  chief  of  the  Winnebagoes, 
continued  to  visit  this  spring  as  long  as  he  lived.  -He  died  in 
about  the  year  1860,  at  the  great  age,  as  he  said,  of  120  years. 
In  talking  about  this  spring,  he  said,  so  long  ago  as  he  could 
remember,  it  had  been  known  to  the  Indians  as  'healing  spring' ; 
that  long  years  ago,  there  had  been  contentions  between  his  tribe 
and  the  Potawatomies  for  the  possession  of  it  for  'medicine  water' 
and  a  hunting  ground,  it  being  a  great  resort  for  wild  animals, 
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especially  in  times  of  great  drought.  And  this  story  is  corrobor- 
ated by  the  fact  that  it  has  never  failed  or  materially  changed  its 
volume  since  it  has  been  known  to  the  white  man.  It  is  also 
corroborated  by  the  great  number  of  relics  found  in  and  about 
it  while  clearing  it  out  and  preparing  the  grounds.. — such  as 
pieces  of  human  skull-bones,  other  human  bones,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  bones  of  animals.  There  were  also  found  many 
elk  and  deer  horns ;  one  large  elk  horn  was  found  in  the  center 
of  the  spring,  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Other  relics  were  found,  such  as  pieces  of  gunstocks,  gun  bar- 
rels, arrow-heads,  etc." 

"Wiscopawis,  chief  of  the  Winnebagoes,  prior  to  the  tribes 
being  removed  to  their  western  reservation,  in  conversation  with 
M.  Shafer,  Esq.,  of  Beaver  Dam,  told  him  that  the  spring  was 
much  prized  by  his  tribe,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Indian 
trails  leading  toward  the  spring.  The  great  novelty  of  this 
spring  is  a  bank  or  wall  of  large  stone,  found  imbedded  in  the 
clay,  about  twelve  feet  wide,  lying  out  from  the  spring  on  either 
side  about  eight  feet,  and  sloping  toward  the  center  of  it,  with 
a  line  of  this  stone  on  the  west  side  of  the  spring,  extending  to 
the  hard  land,  about  thirty  fe^t."* 

Vita  spring  is  now  included  in  Vita  Park,  a  city  park  in  the 
Second  Ward.  An  Indian  trail  formerly  ran  from  the  spring 
to  the  Beaver  Dam  river  and  then  down  the  river. 

Beaver  Dam  Junction  Mound — A  large  conical  mound,  40 
feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  is  reported  as  formerly  (about  1850) 
located  near  the  Beaver  Dam  Junction  railway  station,  on  the  then 
Moses  E.  Stevens  farm.    It  was  5  feet  in  height.* 

Lake  View  Farm  Group — The  group  of  Indian  earthworks 
shown  in  Plate  1  was  located  in  a  pasture  on  the  T.  J.  Snyder 
Estate  farm,  in  the  N^/^  of  the  NEI4  of  Section  28,  of  Beaver 
Dam  township.  The  nine  mounds  comprising  the  group  had 
the  following  dimensions : 

1.  Turtle  effigy,  36x60  feet. 

2.  Conical  mound,  diameter  30  feet,  height  3  feet. 

3.  Conical  mound,  diameter  35  feet,  height  4  feet. 

4.  Conical  mound,  diameter  45  feet,  height  3  feet. 


Hist,    of   Dodge    County,    pp.    452-53. 
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5.  Conical  mound,  diameter  40  feet,  height  3  feet. 

6.  Linear  mound,  200x18   feet,   height  3   feet. 

7.  Tapering  linear,   110x30  feet,  height  3   feet. 

8.  Conical  mound,  diameter  25  feet,  height  3  feet. 

9.  Conical  mound,  diameter  30  feet,  height  2  feet. 

The  turtle  mound  was  located  about  20  rods  east  of  the  Tren- 
ton Center  road.  This  mound  lacked  the  long  tail  common  to 
most  effigy  mounds  of  this  widely  distributed  type.  The  nearest 
conical  mound  was  located  at  a  distance  of  thirty  rods  east  of 
this  mound.  The  conical  mounds  lay  on  the  edge  of  an  old  road, 
which,  in  its  northward  course  passed  between  mounds  No.  2  to 
6  of  this  group.  The  nearest  of  these  mounds  was  15  rods  north 
of  conical  mound  No.  2.  Mound  No.  9  was  located  at  a  dis- 
tance of  500  or  more  feet  from  the  nearest  mound  of  the  group. 
On  this  mound  there  was  a  white  oak  20  inches   in   diameter. 

The  measurements  of  these  mounds  were  taken  by  the  writer 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Snyder  in  1905.  At  that  time  none  of  ihe  mounds 
had  been  excavated. 

In  recent  years  the  Snyder  farm  has  passed  into  other  hands 
and  the  mounds  described  are  now  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
obliterated. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Snyder  has  in  his  collection  a  number  of  flint  arrow 
and  spearpoints  and  two  small  stone  celts  found  on  this  site. 
All  are  of  common  forms. 

Riihy  Farm  Group — A  group  of  mounds,  consisting  of  ten 
conical  mounds  and  three  effigies,  was  located  on  the  Aaron 
Baker  farm,  known  as  the  Ruby  stock  farm,  in  the  NWI4  of 
the  NW^  of  Section  27.  Measurements  of  these  were  taken 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Snyder  and  the  writer  in  the  spring  of  1905.  The 
most  northerly  mounds  of  the  group  were  situated  in  a  tract 
of  woodland  and  the  others  in  a  pasture.  Several  other  conical 
mounds  formerly  located  south  of  the  most  southerly  of  the 
line  of  conicals  had  been  destroyed,  according  to  Mr.  Baker,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  Others  were  destroyed  in  the  field 
west  of  the  effigy  mounds. 

The  bear  (  ?)  effigy  at  the  northern  end  of  the  group,  was  120 
feet  in  length  and  30  feet  in  width  at  the  middle  of  its  body. 
The  turtle  effigy  was  164  feet  long,  the  length  of  its  body  being 
44  and  of  its  long,  tapering  tail  120  feet.  It  measured  54  feet 
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across  the  front  and  ZZ  across  the  rear  limbs.  The  body  of  the 
panther  type  efifigy  was  108  feet  long,  and  12  feet  in  width  at 
its  middle.  Of  its  tail,  which  was  formerly  90  or  more  feet  in 
length,  about  two  thirds  had  been  destroyed  in  the  cultivated 
field  into  which  it  extended.  These  mounds  were  from  3  to 
2>y2  feet  high  at  their  highest  parts. 

Of  the  ten  conical  mounds  four  were  30  feet  in  diameter  and 
the  other  six  20,  24,  25,  ?>?>,  36  and  40  feet  in  diameter.  They 
were  from  less  than  2  to  3  feet  in  height. 

The  body  of  the  turtle  mound  had  recently  been  excavated. 
Near  its  base  a  number  of  burned  human  bones,  charcoal  and 
burned  earth  were  found. 

Scattered  human  bones,  the  remains  of  bone  re-burials,  were 
found  in  two  of  the  conical  mounds  lying  between  the  turtle 
and  the  panther  effigy. 

This  mound  group  was  located  about  200  rods  east  of  the 
shore  of  Beaver  Dam  lake  and  60  rods  east  of  the  Lake  View 
group. 

Baker  Corn  Field — Mr.  Aaron  Baker  informed  the  writer 
that  an  Indian  corn  field  was  formerly  located  on  the  George 
Baker  farm,  in  the  SWl/4  of  Section  27.  It  was  several  acres  in 
extent.  The  hills  were  of  quite  large  size  and  were  not  ar- 
ranged in  rows.  It  was  near  the  head  of  a  creek  formerly  flow- 
ing to  the  southwest  through  Beaver  Dam.  This  location  is 
nearly  two  miles  east  of  the  lake. 

Burr  Oak  Mound — On  a  pretty,  wooded  knoll  rising  by  the 
side  of  the  Trenton  Center  road  and  surrounded  on  several  sides 
by  the  Beaver  Dam  lake  marsh  is  a  very  prominent  conical  mound. 
This  mound  was  in  August  1905,  5^4  feet  high  at  its  middle 
and  50  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  still  in  existence  in  1919  and 
probably  it  remains  undisturbed  at  this  date.  Because  of 
its  very  favorable  location  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  permanent 
preservation   may   be   secured. 

This  mound  was  also  on  land  of  the  T.  J.  Snyder  Estate 
(NE14  of  the  NWI4  of  Section  28). 

Mr.  W.  E.  Snyder  informed  the  writer  that  a  large  oak 
tree  which  formerly  grew  on  this  mound  was  uprooted  by 
the  wind  exposing  human  bones  and  some  implements.     The 
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mound  was  explored  but  there  appears  to  be  no  information 
concerning  the  result  of  this  digging. 

Skunk  Island  Site — This  island  lies  in  Beaver  Dam  lake,  near 
its  east  shore,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  Beaver  Dam.  It  is  about  one  half  acre  in 
extent  and  is  surrounded  by  water  and  bogs.  From  it  Mr. 
W.  E.  Snyder  has  collected  quite  a  large  number  of  flint,  and 
quartzite  blanks,  arrow  and  spearpoints,  perforators,  scrap- 
ers and  knives,  hammer  stones,  celts  and  grooved  axes.  Near- 
ly all  of  these  are  of  common  forms.  A  small  pottery  smooth- 
er is  mde  of  mica  schist.  This  specimen  is  3  inches  long  and 
9-16  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  its  middle,  and  tapers  toward 
each  extremity.  One  small  barbed  flint  arrow  point  has  a 
deeply  indented  base.  The  presence  of  numerous  chips,  flakes 
and  spalls  of  quartzite  show  that  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments of  this  material  was  carried  on  here.  Of  the  potsherds 
found  on  Skunk  Island  some  are  ornamented  with  cord  marks 
and  a  few  with  indentations  probably  made  with  a  roulette. 

Line  Road  Mounds- — In  May  1852  Dr.  Lapham  found  two 
Indian  earthworks  "on  the  line  road,  between  Sections  1  and 
12,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the 
city  limits.  One  of  the  mounds,  a  tapering  linear  earthwork, 
300  feet  long,  was  crossed  by  the  road.  The  head  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  body  of  the  other,  evidently  a  panther  type  effigy, 
had  ben  destroyed  by  the  cultivation  of  a  field  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road  into  which  it  extended.  The  part  of  this 
mound   remaining  measured   326   feet. 

The  general  direction  of  the  first  mound  was  north  and 
south,  with  the  head  to  the  south.  The  head  of  the  second 
mound  was  to  the  southwest.  The  tails  of  the  two  mounds 
touched  each  other  at  a  distance  of  66  feet  from  the  end  of  the 
tail  of  the  effigy.  Dr.  Lapham  gives  a  brief  description  and 
a  figure  (No.  21)  of  these  mounds  in  "The  Antiquities  of  Wis- 
consin." 

Fox  Lake  Road  Grave — An  Indian  grave  was  disturbed  in 
the  working  of  a  gravel  pit  on  the  west  side  of  the  Beaver 
Dam  to  Fox  Lake  road,  in  1900  or  1901.  This  site  is  about 
one-half  mile  south  of  Fox  Lake  village. 
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The  grave  was  situated  about  4  feet  below  the  top  of  a  hill, 
one  end  being  exposed  during  the  excavating.  On  being 
further  investigated  it  was  found  to  be  walled  in,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Snyder  reports,  with  rough  limestone  slabs,  a  stone  slab  also 
lying  beneath  the  burial. 

RIVER  SITES 

Beaver  Dam  River  Sites— The  Beaver  Dam  river,  (formerly 
called  Beaver  creek)  region,  south  of  the  city  of  Beaver  Dam, 
was  visited  by  the  writer  in  August  1905.  Here  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gus.  Smith,  a  local  collector,  from  whom 
interesting  information  was  obtained.  Some  of  these  sites  and 
mounds  were  afterwards  visited  and   additional   notes   taken. 

Mr.  Smith's  collection,  although  a  small  one,  contained  some 
interesting  flint  and  quartzite  points,  knives  and  blanks  ob- 
tained on  these  fields.  Among  a  small  number  of  brown  chal- 
cedony pieces  in  this  collection  the  most  interesting  was  a 
finely  chipped,  deeply  notched  spearpoint,  5%  inches  in  length 
and  2y2  inches  in  width  above  the  notches.  A  small  number 
of  white  quartz  triangular  arrowpoints  were  also  in  this  col- 
lection. 

River  Camp  Sites — Mr.  Smith  reported  a  camp  site  as  located 
on  Mrs.  Schuette's  place,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  near 
the  center  of  Section  8. 

On  the  John  Geiger  farm  there  is  a  camp  and  flint  work- 
shop site.  It  is  in  the  SE1^  of  the  SE>^  of  Section  19,  on  the 
north  side  of  Bridge  No.  2.  Numerous  flint  chips,  flakes  and 
fragments  and  hearth  stones  are  here  scattered  over  the 
ground.  This  place  is  slightly  over  one-half  mile  south  of 
Leipsig,  or  South  Beaver  Dam. 

A  camp  site  was  also  located  on  a  hillside  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  on  what  was  formerly  the  P.  Somer  farm  (S>^ 
SWK  Sec.  17). 

River  Mounds — Two  effigy  mounds  are  located  on  the  Patrick 
Devitt  farm,  about  one  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Beaver 
Dam  (SW^.  NW^^  Sec.  17).  Both  were  panther  effigies  of 
the  type  without  pronounced  heads.  They  were  located  in 
the  farmyard,  between   the  Beaver  Dam   road   and   the   river 
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and  within  a  few  feet  of  each.  The  heads  of  both  were  di- 
rected to  the  southeast,  the  head  of  the  nearest  effigy  being 
within  21  feet  of  the  farm  hous.e  The  body  of  this  mound  was 
40  feet  in  length  and  30  feet  in  width  at  its  front  Hmb.  Twen- 
ty-seven feet  of  its  tail  remained,  the  barn  having  been  built 
upon  its  extremity.  Several  oak  trees,  the  largest  one  foot 
in  diameter,  grew  on  the  head  of  this  mound. 

The  second  &^gy  was  located  within  a  few  feet  of  the  first 
and  ran  parallel  to  it.  What  remained  of  it  was  largely  ob- 
scured at  the  time  of  my  visit  beneath  a  manure  heap  and 
straw  stacks.  These  mounds  were  formerly  about  2^  feet 
high  at  their  highest  parts.  Both  were  located  in  a  grove  of 
oak  trees. 

On  the  Neigalbauer  place  (SE14  SWI/4,  Sec.  17),  across  the 
river  from  the  Devitt  farm,  are  the  remains  of  two  conical 
mounds,  which  have  been  under  cultivation  for  many  years. 
One  of  these  was  originally  15  and  the  other  30  feet  in  diam- 
eter. In  the  next  field,  south  of  the  section  line,  were  the  re- 
mains  of  another  conical   mound. 

Sacred  Spring — A  large  brown  chalcedony  disk  in  the  Smith 
collection  was  found  with  potsherds,  animal  bones .  and  stone 
implements  in  digging  out  a  spring  on  the  Marthaler  farm, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  (NW>4,  SW^  Sec.  20). 

This  was  undoubtedly  one  of  several  springs  in  the  Beaver 
Dam  region  to  which  in  early  days  the  Indians  made  offerings  of 
tobacco,  implements  and  other  articles. 

River  Road  Burials — Mr.  Smith  reported  that  in  constructing 
the  public  road  in  front  of  the  P.  M.  McCarty  farm  (NE>4 
SWl/4  Sec.  18)  an  Indian  burial  was  disinterred  by  the  road 
scraper  which  he  was  guiding.  No  implements  or  other  ar- 
ticles accompanied  the  bones.  The  skull  he  afterwards  re- 
interred  on  his  father's  farm.  This  location  is  over  one-half 
mile  west  of  the  river. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  COLLECTIONS 

A  large  number  of  Indian  stone  and  other  implements  have 
been  collected  from  the  Indian  village  and  camp  sites  of  the 
Beaver  Dam  lake  region.     Some  of  these  are  in  public  col- 
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lections  at  Milwaukee  and  Madison  and  scattered  through 
various  private  collections.  In  the  foregoing  pages  some 
of  the  specimens  in  the  W.  E.  Snyder  and  G.  Smith  collec- 
tions have  been  mentioned.  Dr.  F.  A.  Traver,  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Beaver  Dam,  also  possessed  a  local  collection  which 
he  disposed  of  to  Milwaukee  collectors  after  his  removal  to 
that  city. 

Harold  Schemmel  of  Beaver  Dam,  a  young  collector,  had 
in  1905,  a  collection  of  largely  flint  arrow  and  spearpoints 
and  perforators.  The  points  were  almost  wholly  of  the  leaf- 
shaped,  triangular  and  notched  forms  found  commonly  on 
sites  throughout  southern  Wisconsin.  These  were  made  of 
flint  of  various  colors,  a  few  others  being  made  of  quartzite, 
rhyolite  and  chalcedony.  The  only  rare  form  in  the  collec- 
tion was  a  reddish  flint  point  with  truncated  barbs.  This  col- 
lector also  possessed  a  rather  rude  centrally  grooved  axe.  The 
writer's  records  show  the  following  interesting  ornaments, 
ceremonials,  pipes  and  implements  to  have  been  collected 
from  sites  about  Beaver  Dam  lake. 

1.  Gorget.  Made  of  striped  slate,  length  4  inches,  l}i  inches 
in  width  at  one  rounded  extremity  and  1%  inches  at  the 
other,  which  has  five  scallops,  a  peculiar  ornamental  feature. 
It  has  two  central  perforations.  No  gorget  of  the  same  form 
has  been  found  in  Wisconsin. 

2.  Gorget.  Black  slate.  Length  4J^  inches.  Width  at  one 
end  l}i  and  at  the  other  2%6  inches.  Single  perforation  with- 
in one  inch  of  the  narrower  end. 

3.  Gorget.  Length  3%  inches.  Width  at  one  end  1% 
inches,  at  the  other  1%  inches.  The  narrower  end  is  slightly 
rounded,  a  single  perforation  being  within  ^  inch  of  this  end. 
The  other  end  is  notched  near  either  edge,  the  remainder  of 
the  edge  being  broadly  curved.     Also  a  very  unusual  form. 

4.  Cone.  Made  of  greenish  steatite.  Diameter  of  base  1^4, 
inches,  height  %q  inches.  Base  with  small  incisions  extend- 
ing entirely  around  its  edge.  No  other  specimen  so  orna- 
mented has  been  found. 

5.  Discoidal.  Red  sandstone.  Diameter  1%  inches,  thick- 
ness %  inches.  Central  perforation  encircled  by  narrow  raised 
ring,   ^   inch   in   diameter  on   one   side   and   %   inch   on   the 
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other.     Edge    of     discoiclal     with    very    narrow,     flat     surface. 
Unique   among   Wisconsin   discoidals. 

6.  Micmac  Pipe.  Grey  slate.  Height  2%  inches.  Rather 
ordinary  form. 

7.  Celt.  Diorite,  polished,  triangular  outline,  oval  in  sec- 
tion. Length  6%  inches.  Thickness  near  poll  about  one 
inch.  Poll  about  one  inch  wide,  blade  1%  inches  wide.  Cut- 
ting edge  triangular,  a  very  peculiar  feature. 

8.  Grooved  Axe.  Diorite.  Triangular  in  outline.  Length  3^/2 
inches,  width  at  poll  %  inch,  at  rounded  cutting  edge  2  inches. 
Shallow,  narrow  groove,  nearly  central. 

The  Beaver  Dam  region  has  produced  up  to  the  present  time 
but  very  few  implements  made  of  Lake  Superior  copper.  This 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  its  occupation  by  the  Potawa- 
tomi,  who  were  users  of  copper  implements,  was  recent. 


A   SHELL   EFFIGY   PENDANT 

The  efifigy  pendant  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
(Plate  3)  was  recently  obtained  by  Mr.  John  P.  Schumacher, 
the  veteran  archeologist  whose  investigations  of  Indian  sites 
located  about  the  shores  of  Green  Bay  are  so  widely  and  fa- 
vorably known,  on  the  surface  of  a  kitchen  midden  (refuse 
heap)  on  Renards  point,  in  Union  township.  Door  county,  Wis- 
consin. 

The  pendant,  which  is  very  probably  intended  to  represent 
an  otter,  one  of  the  important  "medicine  animals  of  the  Algon- 
kian  Indians,  is  made  of  a  curved  piece  of  marine  shell,  probably 
from  one  of  the  large  conchs.  On  the  concave  side  it  is  orna- 
mented with  a  series  of  twenty  dots  paralleling  the  upper  edge, 
running  between  it  and  the  two  perforations  drilled  for  its  sus- 
pension. The  usual  Indina  symbol  for  life,  an  incised  line, 
runs  from  the  mouth  of  the  effigy  to  the  heart,  which  is  rep- 
resented by  a  conventional  diamond  shape  cross-hatched 
figure.  The  convex  side  is  without  ornament,  the  transverse 
lines  showing  in  the  photograph  being  cracks  due  to  weather- 
ing. The  pendant,  which,  although  it  lacks  its  tail  is  still 
over  three  inches  long,  was  probably  fashioned  by  the  skillful 
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hands  of  some  old  Potawatomi  resident  of  this  site.  Mr.  Schu- 
macher states  that  the  site  is  that  of  a  village  once  occupied, 
by  these  people.  Alanson  Skinner. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Schumacher's  report  on  "Indian  Remains  in  Door 
County"  was  published  by  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society, 
in  January,  1918.  The  Potawatomi  village  site  on  the  Renard 
farm  on  Shoemaker's  point  is  described  on  pages  127-28  of  this 
report,  also  a  small  group  of  conical  mounds  located  there. 

Several  other  shell  efBgy  pendants  have  been  recovered 
from  Wisconsin  camp  sites  and  burial  places.  Mr.  Towne 
L.  Miller,  a  member  of  the  Society,  has  a  small  fish-shaped 
pendant  with  two  perforations  obtained  by  him  during  recent 
mound  excavations  on  the  Wurch  farm  at  Kingston,  Green 
Lake  county.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Arch- 
eologist, Mr.  John  A.  Jeske  mentions  a  series  of  three  per- 
forated, fish-shaped  pendants  obtained  during  the  Milwaukee 
Public  museum's  explorations  of  refuse  heaps  and  pits  in  the 
Kingston  region.  A  fish  shaped  shell  pendant  was  also  recov- 
ered from  the  Karow  farm  village  site  near  Oshkosh. 


"ARCHEOLOGIST"  ON  DISPLAY  AT  MUSEUM 

Publications   of   Badger   Society   Covering   20-Year   Period 
Show  Work  on  State  Antiquities 

In  several  cases  in  the  State  Historical  museum  are  ex- 
hibited the  publications  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  So- 
ciety, covering  a  period  of  20  years  of  active  service  to  the 
people  of  the  state. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  October,  1901,  when  the  present  Wisconsin  Arch- 
eological Society  was  a  rapidly  growing  section  of  the  Wis- 
consin Natural  History  Society. 

In  April,  1903,  the  section  withdrew  from  the  parent  society 
and  the  publication  was  continued  by  the  Wisconsin  Arch- 
eological Society.  Twenty  volumes  of  this  publication  have  now 
appeared.  Charles  E.  Brown,  chief  of  the  State  Historical 
museum,  having  been  the  editor  of  all  of  its  80  quarterly 
issues. 
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Many  issues  are  devoted  to  monographs  of  clay,  stone,  cop- 
per, trade  metal,  shell,  bone  and  antler  implements,  orna- 
ments and  ceremonial  articles  of  the  prehistoric  and  historic 
Indian  tribes  of  Wisconsin. 

A  large  series  is  based  on  surveys  and  investigations  con- 
ducted by  the  society  and  contains  reports  on  the  Indian  re- 
mains in  the  state.  Others  are  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the 
antiquities  of  important  lake  regions  such  as  Lake  Kosh- 
konong,  Green  Lake  and  Lakes  Mendota,  Waubesa  and  Wingra. 

In  the  20  years  of  its  existence  valuable  work  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  society  in  researches,  in  the  preservation 
of  numerous  groups  and  examples  of  the  ancient  earthworks 
of  the  state,  in  the  enactment  of  state  laws  against  the  manu- 
facture of  fraudulent  antiquities  and  the  destruction  of  Indian 
remains  on  state  lands,  and  in  increasing  the  Indian  collec- 
tions in  the  public  museums  of  the  state.  Many  of  its  mem- 
bers have  presented  large  and  valuable  collections  to  the  latter 
institutions. 

The  Wisconsin  Archeologist  reaches  all  of  the  larger  and 
many  of  the  smaller  libraries,  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
country  and  is  sent  to  libraries  and  scientific  societies  in  for- 
eign countries. 

At  its  annual  meeting  in  Milwaukee,  in  March,  1922,  the 
20tli  anniversary  of  the  society  will  probably  be  celebrated. 
The  society  has  400  members  in  the  state,  about  40  of  these 
residing  in  Madison. 

Wisconsin  State  Journal,  December  21,  1921. 


CACHE  OF  COPPER  CHISELS 

In  June  1920  a  cache  of  seven  copper  chisels  was  found 
in  the  city  of  Rhinelander,  in  Oneida  county,  Wisconsin.  They 
were  found  buried  at  the  roots  of  a  clump  of  pine  trees.  With 
them  were  three  large  lumps  of  copper,  one  piece  showing 
a  streak  of  silver. 

The  site  was  on  a  l)lufif  above  the  Pelican  river  and  very 
near  its  junction  with  the  Wisconsin  river.  The  chisels  were 
all  remarkably  fine  specimens.  The  two  largest  (See  Plate 
3)   measure  16  inches  in  length,  2  inches  in  width  at  their 
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widest  part  and  Yz  inch  in  thickness.  They  weighed  a  trifle 
over  7y2  pounds  each.  The  next  in  size  was  9j/2  inches  long, 
ly^  inches  wide  and  ^  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  three  largest  had  flat  chisel  ends  and  sharp  cutting 
edges.  The  two  smaller  pieces  were  bevelled  on  the  edge 
like  an  adze.  The  sixth  specimen  had  a  chisel  edge  much 
battered  from  use.  The  seventh  chisel  the  finder  disposed  of 
before  the  writer  purchased  the  cache,  in  October  1920. 

These  chisels  were  found  by  one  William  Hubbard  while 
cultivating  his  potato  garden.  G.  R.  Moore. 

A  newspaper  report  of  the  discovery  of  these  implements 
says  that  four  or  five  of  the  chisels  were  found  in  a  radius  of 
a  few  rods.  A  Mr.  Robert  Getchel  later  found  another  chisel. 
This  chisel  was  purchased  from  him  by  Mr.  Vetal  Winn  of 
Minocqua,  a  member  of  the  society.  This  specimen  he  reports  as 
being  8^4  inches  long,  1^  inches  wide  at  its  widest  part  near  the 
cutting  edge  and  weighing  one  pound.  One  side  of  its  cutting 
edge  is  bevelled  and  slightly  concave. 

Another  chisel,  7  9-16  inches  in  length,  was  then  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  finder.  Another  1^  inches  long  has  since  been 
found.  The  original  number  of  copper  chisels  found,  according  to 
Mr.  Winn,  was  nine,  and  a  small  fragment  of  another.  Ten  or 
more  small  pieces  of  copper  were  also  found. 

This  site  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Pelican  about  one-half  mile 
from  the  Wicsonsin.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  former  Indian 
camp  site  here.  According  to  Mr.  Hubbard  a  violent  storm 
passed  over  the  site  many  years  ago  blowing  down  all  the  large 
trees. 


EXPLORATIONS  OF  MOUNDS  AT  KINGSTON 

During  the  month  of  October,  1921,  the  writer  explored 
with  interesting  results  a  series  of  eight  burial  mounds  lo- 
cated on  the  Walker  and  Wurch  farms,  near  Kingston,  in 
Green   Lake   county. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  pottery  vessels 
and  of  some  of  the  other  interesting  artifacts  recovered  during 
the  digging: 


Copper  Chisels 

Courtesy  of  G.  I'.  Moore 
Plate   I, 
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Pot  No.  1.  Largest  diameter  of  rim  78  mm.,  of  the  body 
86  mm.  Height  61  mm.,  inside  depth  55  mm.  Reddish  brown 
clay,  crushed  shell  tempering,  with  no  decoration 

Pot  No.  2.  Largest  diameter  of  rim  92  mm.,  of  the  body 
111  mm.  Height  85  mm.,  inside  depth  77  mm.  Material  the 
same  as  No.  1.  No  decoration.  Found  about  8  inches  from 
the  top  of  a  large  mound  on  the  Walter  Walker  farm.  This 
pot  was  lying  on  its  side  with  its  mouth  to  the  north,  about  2 
feet  above  a  human  skeleton  and  about  5  feet  to  the  north- 
east of  it.  The  skeleton  was  nearly  gone  just  a  streak  of 
the  leg  bones  remaining. 

It  was  apparently  a  full  length  burial  with  its  feet  toward 
the  east.  It  lay  near  the  south  rim  of  the  mound  at  a  depth 
of  about  a  foot  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  upon  which 
it  was  constructed.  A  large  fragment  of  another  vessel  was 
found  at  the  foot  of  another  skeleton  which  was  stretched 
out  with  feet  to  the  east  in  a  sand  blow  on  the  N^  of  the 
SW>4  of  the  NWI4  of  Section  11.  This  had  been  found  by 
members  of  the  Walker  family  about  two  weeks  before  the 
beginning  of  my  investigations.  Another  skeleton  had  been 
found  to  the  west  of  this  one  and  with  it  some  copper  beads. 
These  beads  had  been  lost.  The  large  pottery  fragment  lay 
with  the  outside  up  and  was  in  such  a  softened  state  that  it 
had  to  be  left  in  place  overnight  to  dry  out.  The  following 
day  it  was  filled  with  plaster  of  paris.  Even  after  it  was 
taken  up  it  had  to  be  handled  with  the  utmost  care.  Enough 
of  its  rim  remained  to  enable  me  to  plot  the  curve  of  its  mouth. 
This  shows  it  to  have  had  a  rim  diameter  of  360  mm.  It  was 
fairly  well  made  and  smooth  and  without  ornamentation. 

It  would  appear  that  large  fragments  of  broken  vessels 
were  sometimes  interred  with  the  dead.  This  may  furnish 
an  explanation  of  the  wide  separation  on  some  sites  of  pieces 
from  the  same  vessel. 

In  support  of  this  thought  I  may  mention  that  there  was 
found  in  the  same  mound  as  pots  Nos.  1  and  3  a  rather  curious 
rim  of  a  vessel.  This  had  small  holes  drilled  into  it  in  such 
a  way  that  small  feathers  might  have  been  stuck  into  them 
for  ornament.  This  rim  piece  was  found  in  the  mound  at 
a  depth  of  two  feet  and  over  half  a  mile  away  were  found 
two  other  pieces  of  the  same  vessel. 
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Pot  No.  3.  Largest  diameter  of  rim  105  mm.,  of  body  125 
mm.  Height  84  mm.  Made  of  blackish  clay,  well  baked,  with 
a  smooth  surface.  Clam  shell  temper.  Broken  when  found. 
The  rim  is  ornamented  with  eighteen  scallops  these  averaging 
about  15  mm.  in  length.  It  was  found  in  the  same  mound  as 
No.   1. 

A  fine  semi-lunar,  light  brown  quartzite  knife  4  inches  long 
and  2  inches  wide,  a  fish-shaped  shell  pendant  with  the  tail 
broken  off,  a  bone  bead,  a  bear  jaw  and  a  wolf  jaw  were  also 
found  during  these  investigations.  Towne  L.  Miller. 


RECENT  INTERESTING  FINDS  NEAR  KINGSTON 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July  1921  Mr.  L.  J. 
Dart  of  Montello,  reported  to  the  Milwaukee  Public  mu- 
seum that  he  had  discovered  an  Indian  burial  place  near 
Kingston,  in  the  Grand  River  region,  in  Green  Lake  county. 
Later  Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  director  of  the  museum,  and  Mr.  Dart 
visited  the  site  and  in  the  course  of  their  investigations  suc- 
ceeded in  disinterring  ten  human  skeletons  and  finding  an 
earthenware  vessel,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  earth,  wath  one 
of  the  interments. 

On  July  28  the  writer  was  detailed  by  the  museum  to  assist 
Mr.  Dart  in  completing  the  work  of  excavation,  and,  in  a 
few  weeks,  thirty  additional  burials  were  unearthed  and  a 
number  of  ashbeds  and  fire  pits  excavated.  Most  of  the  skele- 
tons disinterred  were  found  in  a  flexed  position  and  accom- 
panying six  of  these  were  pottery  jars,  two  of  which  were  com- 
plete. 

Some  of  the  burials  were  extended  and  these  were  also 
sometimes  accompanied  by  objects.  With  one  was  a  triple 
bracelet  of  tubular  native  copper  beads,  found  on  the  right 
wrist  of  the  skeleton. 

In  the  refuse  pits  and  middens  large  quantities  of  potsherds 
were  found,  some  of  them  nicely  ornamented,  and  a  fine  series 
of  bone  and  antler  implements,  including  a  bone  fishhook  and 
a  harpoon.  Several  efiigy  pendants  carved  from  unio  shell, 
and  representing  fish  were  also  obtained.     (See  Plate  6). 

A  report  on  these  excavations  at  Kingston  may  be  published 
by  the  museum.  John  A.  Jeske. 
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Mr.  Jeske  has  furnished  with  his  article  a  fine  series  of 
photographs,  some  of  which  we  are  able  to  publish  for  the 
benefit  of  our  members.  One  of  these  shows  a  piece  of  cat- 
linite  (pipestone)  lying  beneath  the  finger  tips  of  the  left 
hand  of  a  full  length  burial. 

One  of  the  pottery  vessels,  a  rather  crude,  unornamented 
specimen  appears  as  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue  of  the  Wis- 
consin Archeologist. 

Mr.  Jeske  was  for  several  seasons  a  member  of  the  field 
party  engaged  in  t4ie  Milwaukee  museum's  investigations  at 
Aztalan,  in  Jefiferson  county. 


AZTALAN    CONVEYED   TO   WISCONSIN   ARCHEO- 
LOGICAL   PARK    SYSTEM 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the  November  21  issue  of 
The  Jefferson  Banner: 

"Supervisor  J.  W.  Puerner  of  this  city  (Jefiferson)  offered  a 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  county  board,  where- 
by the  Aztalan  Archeological  Park,  consisting  of  three  acres 
of  land  immediately  south  of  the  plat  of  the  village  of  Aztalan 
and  containing  the  historic  mounds,  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
Wisconsin  Archeological  system  upon  the  express  condition 
that  said  park  be  permanently  maintained  by  the  Wisconsin 
Archeological  Society  until  the  state  take  it  over  as  a  state 
park.  As  an  archeological  park  it  will  be  free  and  open  to 
the  public." 

To  the  date  of  going  to  press  an  official  notice  of  this  trans- 
fer by  Jefiferson  county  has  not  yet  reached  the  society.*  The 
society  has  been  endeavoring  for  many  years,  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties,  to  secure  the  preservation  to  the  public  of 
this  most  widely  known  of  the  state's  ancient  Indian  land- 
marks. 


PRESERVATION   OF  THE  CAHOKIA   MOUNDS 

In  the  World's  Work  for  either  January  or  February  will 
appear  an  article  of  some  length,  fully  illustrated,  covering 
our  observations  and  explorations.  Those  interested  are  ad- 
vised to  procure  a  copy. 


♦Since  received. 
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The  purpose  of  my  visit  to  Cahokia  was,  as  stated,  to  in- 
augurate a  movement  to  preserve  these  mounds.  Since  this 
could  only  be  done  through  the  Illinois  Legislature  it  was 
necessary  to  arouse  the  voters  of  Illinois  and  get  them  in- 
terested in  the  project.  They  in  turn  would  speak  to  their 
Representatives  and  State  Senators  and  the  bill  would  prob- 
ably be  reached.  Therefore,  our  first  duty  was  to  secure 
permission  from  the  owners  for  limited  explorations;  second, 
to  interest  the  press  in  telling  the  story  of  Cahokia  to  the 
people  of  Illinois  and  Missouri ;  third,  to  secure  funds  from 
all  sources  for  the  exploration  ;  fourth,  to  persuade  some  cen- 
tral institution  to  take  over  the  work  for  the  future.  This, 
in  a  nutshell,  was  the  purpose  of  the  Cahokia  survey. 

First,  the  owners  kindly  gave  consent  for  limited  explora- 
tions, and  we  tested  seven  mounds  and  several  sections  of 
the  village  site.  We  found  that  the  village  site  covers  some- 
where between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  acres  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  We  found  several 
skeletons  in  the  small  mounds.  We  tested  the  Kunnemann 
mound,  originally  fifty  one  feet  high  and  now  thirty-five  feet 
in  height.  We  found  it  artificial  (built  by  man)  and  not 
natural  as  had  been  claimed. 

We  assembled  several  hundred  specimens  of  pottery,  flint 
implements,  beads,  broken  ornaments,  etc.  These  were  sent 
to  the  State  Museum  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  and  are  to  be 
'divided   with   the   museum    and    the    State    University,    Urbana. 

Second,  the  newspaper  editors  were  very  kind.  While  they 
printed  some  nonsense,  in  the  main  their  articles  were  ac- 
curate. Of  course,  the  publicity  was  unpleasant  in  that  it 
brought  large  numbers  of  persons  to  the  scene  of  the  excava- 
tions and  this  interfered  with  our  work,  but  we  soon  es- 
tablished a  system  of  control.  I  delivered  many  addresses 
before  men's  and  women's  clubs  and  also  at  educational  in- 
stitutions. Dr.  H.  M.  Whelpley  of  St.  Louis  also  kindly 
helped  us,  and  being  a  good  speaker,  his  addresses  were  heard 
by  hundreds  of  persons.  We  sought  to  impress  on  the  voters 
the  importance  of  preserving  the  mounds. 

Third,  the  response  to  funds,  considering  the  hard  times, 
was  very  gratifying.     Phillips  Academy  started  the  movement 
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and  spent  a  total  of  about  $1550.  The  University  of  Illinois 
gave  $1500;  the  State  Museum  at  Springfield  $200;  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  $200;  the  following 
gave  $100:  John  H.  Beebe,  W.  T.  Bush,  G.  W.  Payne,  Daven- 
port Academy.  Those  who  gave  $50  were  W.  F.  Chandler, 
C.  L.  Hutchenson,  Dr.  O.  L.  Schmidt,  Wm.  V.  King,  East  St. 
Louis  Traction  Co.  The  $25  contributors  were :  F.  P.  Hills, 
G.  L.  Fraser,  Major  A.  A.  Sprague,  Victor  F.  Lawson,  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  Jr.,  Samuel  D.  Stevens  and  John  B  Stetson,  Jr.  A 
contribution  of  $20  was  received  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac 
Sprague.  There  were  a  number  who  gave  $10,  $5,  and  $2 — to 
all  of  these  I  am  very  grateful. 

Complete  tabulation  will  be  made  in  a  few  days  and  mailed 
to  everyone.  Vouchers  were  taken  for  all  amounts  spent. 
These  have  been  turned  in  to  Phillips  Academy,  State  Museum 
and  State  University  of  Illinois,  and  the  remainder  held  here. 
A  synopsis  of  expenses  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
and  sent  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  see  the  same. 

Ex-service  men  were  used  exclusively  in  the  work.  For 
some  time  I  had  a  corps  of  twenty-seven  men,  twenty-three 
of  whom  had  served  overseas.  Of  the  remaining  four,  two 
were  fathers  who  had  sons  in  the  war  and  the  others  had 
brothers  under  the  colors. 

About  $4,800  was  expended,  nearly  all  of  which  went  for 
hand  hire.  The  remainder  was  expended  on  board  and  travel- 
ing expenses.     No  salary  was  charged  on  my  part. 

Warren  K.  Moorhead. 


WILL   MARK   BADGER   HISTORICAL    SPOTS 

John  A.   Hazelwood   Names   Chairmen  of  Various   Sub- 
Committees  of  State  Organization 

Committee  chairmen  of  numerous  subcommittees  of  the  land- 
marks committee  of  the  State  Historical  society  were  announced 
today  by  John  A.  Hazelwood,  general  chairman  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 
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The  committees  and  their  heads  are  as  follows : 

Judge  A.  H.  Long,  chairman  of  the  taverns  and  halfway  houses 
marking  committee;  David  Atwood,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  marking  historical  Indian  spots;  State  Senator  William  A. 
Titus,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  old  churches  and  missions; 
George  P.  Hambrecht,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  historical 
educational  and  school  sites;  Prof.  W.  D.  Frost,  chairman  of, a 
committee  on  historical  Muir  spots. 

All  chairmen  will  name  members  of  their  committees.  They 
will  hold  meetings  and  make  plans  for  the  handling  of  their  par- 
ticular undertaking. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  have  marked  all  historical 
spots  in  Wisconsin.  It  is  planned  by  the  general  committee  to 
hold  a  gathering  at  the  time  of  the  road  school  held  in  Madison 
the  last  week  in  January.  At  this  meeting  plans  will  be  formu- 
lated for  a  state-wide  campaign  to  arouse  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  the  purpose  of  the  committees. 

Members  of  the  general  committee  are:  J.  G.  D.  Mack,  H.  R. 
Holand,  John  A.  Hazelwood,  A.  H.  Sanford,- Frank  L.  Gilbert, 
Judge  A.  H.  Long,  Senator  William  A.  Titus,  Marshall  Cousins, 
David  Atwood,  H.  E.  Cole,  Henry  Peterson,  L.  E.  Davis,  G.  A. 
West,  Frank  H.  Lyman,  George  P.  Hambrecht,  Sophie  Beau- 
mont, Judge  Emil  Baensch,  Mrs.  Percy  A.  Roberts,  Judge  A.  K. 
Owen  and  Mrs.  Fred  Roberts.  Charles  E.  Brown  and  Louise  P. 
Kellogg  are  advisory  members  of  the  committee. 

Dr.  Joseph  Schafer  is  general  secretary. 
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OJIBWA  MYTHS  AND  TALES 

Col.  G.  E.  Laidlaw 

The  following  myths  and  tales  were  collected  by  Colonel  Laid- 
law from  the  Ojibwa  of  Rama  Reserve,  Ontario,  and  one  from 
"up  north"  was  told  by  Joe  Cosh,  an  Ojibwa.  They  are  selected 
from  a  lot  of  forty  written  by  Indians  and  mailed  to  him  during 
192L  In  re- writing  them  he  has  adhered  to  the  originals  as 
closely  as  possible,  preserving  their  manner  of  narration,  etc. 


t<hrn  Pendants 

From  refuse  heaps  and  pits 

Kinqston,  Wis. 

^Plate  6 
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Five  papers  of  Ojibwa  myths  and  tales  have  been  previously 
published  by  Colonel  Laidlaw  in  the  Annual  Archaeological  Re- 
port of  Ontario,  the  latest  (Fifth  Paper)  appearing  in  the  recently 
issued  1920  Report. 

The  Chuck  and  the  Fisher 

Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Once  upon  a  time,  long  time  ago,  there  lived  an  old  mother 
Chuck  (the  ground  hog),  and  she  had  some  young  chucks.  When 
the  winter  came  and  when  they  had  awoke  from  their  winter 
sleep,  she  used  to  go  out  and  have  her  meals,  but  she  would  not 
let  her  little  ones  go  out.  She  pretended  that  she  was  cold  when 
she  went  in.  She  would  gather  some  rotten  wood  and  she  would 
throw  it  into  her  home  and  told  her  little  chucks  that  "there  was 
a  snow  storm."  She  didn't  want  her  little  chucks  to  go  out  be- 
cause someone  might  kill  them.  So  one  day  Mrs.  Chuck  told  her 
little  chucks  to  look  for  lice  on  her  head  and  she  fell  asleep  and 
her  mouth  was  wide  open.  Now  she  told  her  chucks  that  it  was 
winter  yet,  but  when  they  saw  her  mouth  wide  open  they  looked 
in  it  and  saw  little  green  bits  of  something  in  between  her  teeth, 
and  when  they  were  sure  she  was  asleep  they  said  that  "It  wasn't 
winter."  So  they  went  out,  and  when  they  went  out  the  meadows 
were  green  and  they  went  out  a  little  piece  from  their  hole,  and 
further,  and  further,  until  they  were  far  from  their  home.  The 
Fisher  saw  them  playing  about  enjoying  themselves.  She  at  once 
ran  after  them  and  killed  them  and  ate  them.  So  after  a  while 
Mrs.  Chuck  awoke  and  she  was  surprised  to  see  nobody  in  and 
she  went  out  to  search  for  them.  She  found  them  laying  about, 
some  half  eaten,  and  she  knew  who  did  it.  It  was  Mrs.  Fisher,  so 
she  at  once  started  to  look  for  the  little  fishers  and  when  she  found 
them  she  ate  them  and  when  Mrs.  Fisher  came  home  she  found 
Mrs.  Chuck  feasting  on  her  (the  Fisher's)  children.  So  she  ran 
after  her  and  she  (Mother  Chuck)  sprang  to  a  cedar  tree  and 
tried  to  make  herself  look  like  a  ball  and  the  Fisher  scratched  it, 
and  that  is  why  the  cedar  trees  sometimes  have  a  ball  some  place 
near  to  the  ground. 

Note — Cedar  trees  sometimes  have  an  enlargement  near  the  roots, 
like  a  large  knot  growing  on  the  trunk,  locally  called  "burrs." 

Kenneth  G.  Snake  gets  these  stories  from  his  father,  Samuel  Snake. 
English,  Woodchuck  or  ground  hog — Ojibwa,  Kuk-o-cheesh. 
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Fisher — 0-jig-geg. 

Kenneth  G.  Snake — Sog-kee-ge-waw-sa-nene  means  in  English  "Com- 
ing over  the  hill  man." 

Samuel    Snake — Kee-zhig-go-we-nene.    Day    man. 

Why  the  Porcupine  has  Quills 

Told  by  Kenneth   G.  Snake 

Long,  long  ago,  when  Nanbush  was  around,  the  Porcupines 
had  no  quills  on  them.  A  Porcupine  was  out  in  the  woods  when 
the  Bear  came  along  and  would  have  eaten  him,  but  he  managed 
to  climb  to  the  top  of  a  tree  where  the  Bear  couldn't  get  him.  The 
next  day  he  was  out  again  and  he  went  under  a  hawthorne  tree, 
and  he  noticed  how  the  thorns  pricked  him.  He  began  to  break 
branches  off  and  put  them  on  his  back,  then  he  went  into  the 
woods  and  along  came  the  bear.  He  (the  Bear)  sprang  on  him 
(the  Porcupine).  The  Porcupine  just  curled  himself  up,  and  the 
Bear  had  to  go  away  for  the  thorns  pricked  him  very  much. 
Nanbush  was  watching  them.  He  called  the  Porcupine  and 
asked  him  "How  he  knew  such  a  trick?"  The  Porcupine  told 
him  how  he  was  in  danger  when  the  bear  was  near.  Then 
Nanbush  took  some  thorns  and  peeled  the  bark  off  till  they  were 
all  white,  then  he  put  some  mud  (clay)  on  the  back  of  the  Porcu- 
pine and  stuck  the  thorns  in  it,  and  then  he  made  it  as  a  skin,  and 
then  he  told  the  Porcupine  to  go  in  the  woods,  and  when  he  got 
there  and  Nanbush  had  hid  himself  behind  a  tree,  along  came  the 
Wolf  who  sprang  on  the  Porcupine  and  then  ran  away  because  of 
the  quills,  and  the  Bear  didn't  go  near  him  because  he  was  afraid 
of  those  quills,  and  this  is  why  the  Porcupines  have  quills  today. 

English  Ojibwa 

Porcupine  Kagh 

Bear  Muhkwah 

Wolf  Mahingan 

Hawthorn  Me-nause-gaw-anshe 

Porcupine  Quills  Kawh-yug 

Why  the  Buffalo  has  a  Hump 

Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Long,  long  ago,  the  Buffalo  hadn't  any  hump.  It  was  in  the 
summer  that  he  got  the  hump.  He  would  race  across  the  prairies 
for  fun,  and  the  Foxes  would  run  a  long  ways  ahead  and  tell  all 
the  little  animals  to  get  away,  that  their  lord  (the  Buffalo)  was 
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coming.  They  didn't  know  that  Nanbush  was  around  there.  So 
the  Buffalo  raced  across  (the  prairies).  Little  birds  live  on  the 
ground  and  the  Buffalo  raced  in  that  direction  and  tramped  the 
bird's  nest.  The  little  birds  told  him  that  he  was  going  where 
the  nest  was,  but  he  didn't  heed  a  bit,  and  they  were  making  a 
noise,  crying  for  their  nest,  and  when  Nanbush  heard  them  he 
ran  ahead  a  little  piece,  ahead  of  the  Buff'alo  and  Foxes  and 
stopped  them.  He  had  a  stick  and  he  hit  the  Buffalo  on  the 
shoulders  and  the  Buff'alo  humped  them  up  fearing  that  Nanbush 
would  give  him  another  blow,  but  Nanbush  just  said  "You  shall 
always  have  a  hump  on  your  shoulder,  and  always  carry  your 
head  low  for  shame."  The  Foxes  ran  away  and  dug  holes  in  the 
ground  where  they  hid  themselves,  and  Nanbush  told  them  "To 
always  live  in  the  cold  ground  for  their  disobedience  to  the  birds," 
and  that  is  why  the  Buff'alo  have  humps,  and  the  Foxes  have  holes 
in  the  ground  as  their  homes. 

Notes — Fox  in  Ojibwa  is  Wa-gosh.     Bird — Pe-na-she. 

Local  Ojibwa  name  for  the  buffalo  is  "mush-co-day-pe-she-kee"  and 
the  little  birds  he  trampled  (their  nests)  were  meadowlarks  called  in 
Ojibwa    "mush-co-day   pe-na-she." 

How  Nanbush  Made  a  House  for  a  Tortoise 

Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Long,  long  ago.  when  the  world  was  young,  there  were  only  two 
tortoises  and  they  didn't  have  their  shells,  or  their  houses  on  their 
backs.  They  were  all  soft.  It  was  this  way  that  the  strong  began 
to  hunt  the  weak  ones,  and  the  Otter  was  going  to  eat  the  Tor- 
toise. One  day  the  Tortoise  was  going  on  land  to  take  a  walk, 
he  didn't  run  fast,  as  he  looked  to  see  if  the  way  was  clear  he  saw 
the  Otter  coming.  So  he  just  turned  and  crawled  under  a  piece 
of  bark,  and  then  drew  his  head,  legs,  and  tail  in.  and  when  the 
Otter  was  gone  he  went  back  to  the  pond  where  he  lived,  and  he 
didn't  know  that  Nanbush  was  watching  him,  how  he  saved  him- 
self. One  morning  Nanbush  was  out  fishing,  he  asked  the  Tor- 
toise where  the  fish  were  plenty.  He  said  "If  you  tell  me  where 
there's  plenty  I'll  give  you  a  house  that  you  can  carry  on  your 
back."  Soon  as  the  Tortoise  heard  this  he  dived  and  looked  for 
the  spot  where  the  fish  were  plenty  and  in  a  little  while  he  was 
back  again  and  told  Nanbush  where  there  were  plenty.     Nanbush 
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thanked  him  and  got  out  of  his  boat  with  the  Tortoise  and  took 
him  where  there  was  a  bit  of  bark  and  then  he  put  it  on  the  Tor- 
toise's back,  and  a  piece  on  his  stomach  and  then  they  watched 
for  the  Otter  to  come,  and  when  he  was  coming  the  Tortoise  went 
and  met  him  and  pretended  that  he  didn't  see  him  coming.  When 
the  Otter  saw  the  Tortoise  he  sprang  at  it,  and  the  Tortoise  only 
drew  his  head,  legs,  and  tail  in,  so  that  the  Otter  didn't  have  a 
taste  of  him.  After  the  Otter  went  away  Nanbush  told  the  Tor- 
toise that  "From  this  day  on  every  Tortoise  shall  bear  his  shell, 
or  his  house,  along  wherever  he  w'ent." 
Note — Turtle — Me-squad-as.     Otter — Ne-gig. 

Why  the  Birch  Bark  is  Spotted 

Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Long,  long  ago,  when  Nanbush  was  living,  he  was  out  hunting. 
He  killed  a  lot  of  deer  and  other  animals,  and  he  put  them  in  his 
hut,  and  there  was  no  door  to  it,  and  he  thought  it  was  safe  in 
there  when  he  went  out  looking  for  some  more  (game).  All  the 
birds  came  and  ate  up  what  he  had.  In  the  evening  when  he  came 
home  he  found  that  this  meat  was  all  eaten,  and  he  looked  all 
about  his  hut  and  in  one  corner  he  found  the  birds  half  dead  be- 
cause they  ate  too  much.  There  were  some  birch  trees  near  by 
and  he  went  over  to  them  and  asked  them  "Why  they  didn't  watch 
his  meat?"  and  of  course  the  trees  couldn't  talk  when  he  spoke 
to  them,  so  he  got  mad  (angry)  and  he  went  to  a  balsam  tree  and 
cut  all  the  branches  off  and  then  he  started  to  whip  the  birch 
trees  and  every  time  he  hit,  all  the  little  things  that's  on  the  balsam 
(needles)  stuck  to  the  bark  and  it  made  him  more  cross  and  he 
shook  them  off  and  when  they  came  off  they  left  marks  (scratches 
and  dots)  and  he  got  so  furious  he  ran  in  his  hut  and  got  all  the 
birds  and  threw  them  against  the  trees  and  they  didn't  come  off 
because  he  threw  them  so  hard,  so  he  found  that  when  he  got  mad 
it  was  no  use  trying  to  clean  the  trees,  so  that  is  why  the  birch 
trees  are  like  that  in  some  places.  The  spots  (on  the  bark)  nearly 
look  like  crushed  birds. 

Notes — Re  trees  not  speaking,  this  is  directly  opposite,  because 
Nanbush  had  the  power  that  when  he  spoke  to  animals  or  inanimate 
things,  they  answered  him. 

Re  markings  on  birch  bark  see  Fig.  2,  and  p.  83,  Memoir  71,  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Myths  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Timiskaming 
Algonquin   and  Timagami   Ojibwa,  by  F.   G.   Speck. 

Birchbark — We-gu-as.     Balsam — Caw-wan-dong. 
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How  Nanbush  Fixed  the  Eye  of  the  Owl 

Told  by  Kenneth  G.  Snake 

Long,  long  ago,  when  the  world  was  young,  there  lived  an  owl — 
Coo-cook-oo — and  that's  the  only  owl  there  was,  and  that  one 
used  to  find  fault  with  everyone.  One  day  Nanbush  came  along 
to  the  forest  and  he  hadn't  anything  to  eat  for  a  long  time.  He 
called  everybody  (animals  and  birds)  and  he  said  to  the  animals 
and  birds  and  everyone  "to  sit  down  with  their  backs  to  him  (Nan- 
bush)," and,  oh!  Mr.  Owl  used  to  roll  his  eyes  around  and  see 
what  was  at  his  back,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  Nanbush  was 
doing,  and  Nanbush  saw.  If  he  (Nanbush)  caught  anybody 
looking  he  was  going  to  fix  .their  eyes.  Mr.  Owl  rolled  his  eyes  a 
little,  but  he  rolled  them  quickly  back,  because  if  Nanbush  knew 
he  would  be  punished,  but  Mr.  Owl  did  it  and  as  he  looked  Nan- 
bush was  pulling  Rabbit — Wah-boose — by  the  ears  and  hind  legs. 
The  Rabbit  in  those  days  had  short  ears  and  legs.  Mr.  Owl  was 
seen  looking  and  Nanbush  went  after  him  and  caught  him.  He 
made  him  (the  Ow^l)  look  in  the  same  place  all  the  time,  and 
that's  why  a  rabbit  can't  run  but  jumps,  and  that's  why  the  owl 
never  rolls  his  eye  to  this  day.  He  only  turns  his  head  to  see 
what  is  at  the  back  of  him,  and  that  is  why  owls  don't  come  out 
in  the  day  time,  because  he  was  so  ashamed  of  himself  he  doesn't 
want  to  come  out  in  the  day  time. 

The  Race 

Told  by  Kenneth   G.  Snake 

Long,  long  ago  there  was  a  race  between  the  Bears — Mukwa — 
and  the  Snapping  Turtles — Mah-she-cay.  The  Bears  said  they 
were  going  to  eat  up  every  Indian  they  saw  if  they  won  the  race, 
and  the  Indians  won't  run  away,  either;  they'd  just  have  to  watch 
the  Bears  eating  one  by  one  the  Indians,  and  the  Snapping  Turtles 
were  going  to  do  the  same  to  them  [(  ?)  the  Bears].  The  Bears 
sat  in  a  row  with  the  Indians,  and  they  were  going  to  have  two 
races.  The  Bears  chose  one  of  their  best  runners  to  run  with  the 
Snapping  Turtle.  It  was  winter.  The  Turtles  said  that  their 
chosen  one  shall  go  under  the  water,  and  they  made  holes  in  the 
ice  where  they  pretended  the  swimmer  was  going  to  look  out  of 
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every  once  in  a  while,  but  there  were  lots  of  Turtles  and  there 
was  one  in  every  hole.  When  they  got  ready  the  Bear  and  the 
Turtle  were  standing  near  the  first  hole  and  the  second  the  (start- 
ing) word  was  heard  the  Turtle  went  splash  in  the  hole  and  the 
Bear  was  going  (running)  too,  but  he  (the  Turtle)  stayed  where 
he  was  and  the  others  (Turtles)  one  by  one  poked  their  heads  out 
in  the  holes  in  front  of  the  Bear  that  was  running,  and  at  the  very 
last  hole  the  Turtle  (there)  jumped  out  and  cried  out  "I  want 
water."  He  pretended  he  was  very  tired.  Well,  the  Turtles  won 
that  race.  The  next  day  they  were  going  to  have  a  race  in  the 
field,  and  the  Turtles  did  the  same.  They  made  holes  in  the 
snow  and  at  the  last  hole  the  Turtle  jumped  out  again  and  they 
won  again.  The  Indians  started  to  pound  the  bears  on  the  heads 
and  cooked  them,  and  the  Indians  and  Turtles  enjoyed  the  feast, 
but  a  few  of  the  Bears  ran  away  and  that's  whv  there's  so  few 
Bears  in  the  bush  now  and  that's  why  they  all  run  away  (pre- 
sumably when  they  see  a  man). 

Pee-nah,  the  Partridge 

Told  by  Mrs.  Exavicr  Covimanda 

There  was  once  a  young  man  who  fasted  as  was  done  in  the 
olden  times.  The  old  squaw  used  to  take  dry  bread  and  water  to 
him,  and  he  had  to  fast  for  nine  days,  but  this  old  squaw  thought 
she'd  keep  him  there  longer,  till  one  morning  the  old  squaw  went 
to  the  camp,  but  could  not  see  anyone  but  a  bird,  and  she  told  it 
that  "it  would  be  called  a  partridge  by  the  Indians  in  time  to 
come,"  and  the  stripes  (cross  bars)  on  the  partridge's  tail  were  the 
number  of  days  the  young  man  fasted,  and  the  wide  strip  (i.  e. 
the  last  cross  'bar  on  the  tail)  was  when  he  became  a  bird,  and  he 
was  told  that  he  would  live  on  the  trees  and  that  the  Indians  would 
eat  of  his  flesh. 

Note — The  name  of  the  partridge  in  Ojibwa  is  Pee-nah.  This  was 
collected  by  Mrs.  Exavier  Commanda  from  Northern  Ojibwa  Reserve 
on  Des  Chains  Creek,  near  North  Bay,  Ont.,  called  Na-yah-bah-quang. 

Mrs.  Exavier  Commanda's  Ojibwa  name  is  Pe-da-bi-no-quah,  Morn- 
ing Light.     (Quah  is  pronounced  like  quay   (short)). 
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Kagh,  the  Porcupine 

Told  h\  Mrs.  Exavicr  Command  a 

It  is  said  a  porcupine  is  the  swiftest  animal  there  is.  though  it 
is  the  slowest  when  a  person  sees  it.  but  if  it  wants  to  go  it  can 
go  some.  A  man  can't  catch  it,  and  it  is  believed  the  porcupine  is 
a  Manito  (god  or  spirit). 

One  day  a  man  made  fun  of  Kagh  and  said  to  it.  "A  Kagh  is 
professed  to  be  a  god,  but  an  Indian  can  be  one,  too.  if  he  wants 
to."  With  that  he  caught  the  porcupine  by  the  tail  and  threw  it 
away  for  a  year  or  two.  The  man  was  (became)  very  poor,  lost 
nearly  all  he  had  and  could  not  earn  anything.  A  man  should 
never  make  fun  of  the  animals  because  there  is  a  god — Manito, 
that  takes  care  of  all  the  animals. 

Note — This  story  was  collected  from  North  Bay,  Ont.,  Ojibwa  by 
Mrs.  Exavier  Commanda. 

See  No.  39,  p.  426,  Menomoii  Folk-lore.  Skmner  &  Satterlee  An- 
thropological papers,  American  Museum  Natural  History  vol.  XIII, 
pt.  III.     1915. 

Nanbush  and  the  Mud  Turtle  (Another  Version) 

Told  by  Mrs.  Exavicr  Comvianda 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Mud  Turtle  had  none  of  that  hard  stufif 
on  his  back,  and  they  would  have  been  all  done  away  with  if  Nan- 
bush  hadn't  pitied  him.  Nanbush  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  a 
mountain  on  a  big  rock  by  the  valley  and  there  came  this  Turtle 
weeping.  "That  there  will  soon  be  no  friend  of  his  own  kind 
pretty  soon."  And  Nanbush  spoke  to  him  and  asked  him  "what 
was  the  matter?"  and  he  told  Nanbush  his  story,  and  Nanbush 
said,  "If  you  will  only  listen  to  me,  my  child,  I  will  help  you  out. 
when  the  Stork  (crane)  comes,  creep  under  two  big  pieces  of  bark 
and  don't  stick  your  head  out  till  he  passes  by ;  when  he  has  gone 
past  you  can  go  your  way,  and  you  will  be  delivered  from  harm 
after  this."  When  the  Stork  came  Mud  Turtle  did  as  he  was 
told,  and  to  his  surprise  he  had  a  little  house  on  his  back,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  carried  this  house  with  him.  and  you  can  see 
him  to  this  day  that  he  has  his  house  with  bim.  put  up  by  Nan- 
bush in  a  wonderful  manner. 

Note — Crane — Shickee    (Ojibwa). 
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Why  the  Perch  Can't  Kill  Suckers 

Told  by  Mrs.  Exavier  Commanda 

There  was  an  Indian  boy  named  "Saw-wance."  He  was  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  He  was  told  not  to  kill  the  Suckers  for 
nothing,  only  what  he  wanted  to  use  for  his  meals,  but  he  did  not 
obey  "Nokomis"  (his  grandmother).  He  killed  more  for  nothing. 
One  day  he  met  two  fine  looking  young  men  near  the  Portage,  and 
these  men  fought  him  near  the  Portage,  to  throw  him  in  the  river, 
but  he  beat  (bested)  them.  He  threw  the  two  men  down  at  last. 
He  did  not  know  it  was  the  Suckers  he  was  fighting.  That  was 
all  he  saw  when  he  threw  them  down.  His  grandmother  told  him 
not  to  mind  the  Suckers  any  more. 

Saw-wance  means  perch  and  he  was  was  never  able  to  kill  any 
(Suckers)  although  he  tried  hard. 

Note — Ojibwa  name  for  sucker  is  Nemahbin. 

The  Origin  of  Sea  Shells 

Told  by  Mrs.  Exavier  Commanda 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  grandsons.  The  old  grand- 
mother— Nokomis — took  care  of  them.  This  old  woman  was  a 
witch.  This  old  woman  wanted  to  get  rid  of  these  boys  and  they 
knew,  so  they  determined  to  run  away  from  their  old  Nokomis 
(grandmother),  so  at  night  they  ran  off.  They  walked  all  night. 
By  morning  they  reached  the  shore.  They  saw  a  Gull-Kayoshk 
sitting  on  a  rock.  They  told  Kayoshk  to  take  them  to  some  far-oiT 
country  where  Nokomis  can't  get  there,  and  Kayoshk  the  Gull 
consented.  The  oldest  boy  told  Kayoshk,  "H  the  old  woman's 
head  sits  on  your  head  when  it  reaches  us,  just  turn  your  head  to 
one  side  and  it  will  fall  ofif."  It's  the  witch's  power  for  its  head  to 
go  about  without  the  body — and  they  went  off.  When  they  got 
to  the  middle  of  the  Great  Lake  this  head  reached  after  them. 
Kayoshk  turned  his  head  and  the  old  witch's  head  fell  down  and 
broke  into  pieces,  and  they  (the  boys)  said  that  the  pieces  would 
be  called  "assance  aug" — sea  shells,  and  this  is  the  end  of  the 
powerful    head. 

Kayoshk — Sea  gull. 
Assance  aug — Sea  shells. 
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The  Wolf's  Origin 

Told   by  Frank   Commanda,  Sr. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  man  had  a  son.  One  day  they  were  having 
their  dinner  by  the  shore.  This  yovmg  Indian  went  out  in  the 
canoe  to  the  Point  (a  local  spot).  When  he  got  there  the  man 
called  for  his  son.  All  he  saw  was  an  animal  running  out  of  the 
canoe  and  barking  at  him,  and  he  said  to  his  son,  "You  shall  be 
called  a  wolf  (Mahingau)  by  the  Indians  in  time  to  come." 

Note— Compare  with  No.  7,  Ojibwa  Myths  aud  Tales,  p.  74,  Ontario 
Archgsological  Report,  1915.  This  tale  was  collected  from  North  Bay, 
Ojibwa  by  Mrs.  Exavier  Commanda. 

Frank  Commanda — Ojibwa  name  is  Sho-bo-kishick  (or  Kee-zhik) 
means  All  Day  or  Through  the   day. 

The  Story  of  the  Robin 
(Origin  of  the  Robin) 

Told  by  Joe    Y ellozvhead 

There  was  once  upon  a  time  an  old  Indian  wanted  his  son  to 
be  learned  something  very  powerful  (to  go  on  a  fast).  The  old 
Indian  told  his  son  he  was  going  to  make  a  nest  away  up  the  pine 
tree  and  so  he  did.  He  told  his  son  to  stay  there  until  he  dreamed 
something  very  powerful,  so  he  took  his  son  away  up  the  tree  and 
said  to  his  son,  "I  will  come  over  to  see  you  and  ask  you  if  you 
dreamed  strong  things."  Next  morning  he  went  to  see  his  son 
and  asked  him  "what  kind  of  dream  he  had?  Very  strong 
things  ?"  He  said,  "Stay  here  until  you  learn  more  ?"  The  young 
man  stays  in  the  nest  day  and  night,  nothing  to  eat  for  10-20-30-40 
days.  This  young  man  he  must  be  hungry?  When  the  old  man 
came  to  see  his  boy  he  found  a  Robin  in  the  nest,  singing  chee-up, 
chee-up.    The  old  man  didn't  catch  his  son.     The  bird  flew  away. 

Notes — Compare  with  No.  56,  p.  388.  Ojibwa  Tales  from  North 
Shore,  Lake  Superior,  Wm.  Jones,  vol.  XXIX  Am.  Jour.  Folk  Lore, 
No.  CXIII,  1916.  In  another  Ojibwa  version  it  is  a  girl  fasting  that 
is  turned  into  a  Robin. 

Robin — 0-pee-chee    (Ojibwa). 

Joe  Yellowhead's  Ojibwa  name  is  Shaw-woon-day-skung,  means 
"passing  through"  (as  from  one  door  to  another.) 
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Snake  Medicine 

Told  by  Joe  Cosh 

The  story  of  an  Indian.  He  wasn't  very  old  either.  He  was 
all  the  time  going  among  the  reserves  of  Indians  trying  to  find  out 
everything  about  Indian  medicine.  There  was  one  very  bad  old 
man  in  the  Reserve  and  he  said  to  himself,  "I  fix  this  man  that 
he  won't  be  very  long  in  this  reserve  with  us  trying  to  find  out 
about  Indians  and  what  they  know  about  herbs."  This  bad  old 
man  took  this  young  man  to  the  bush  and  told  him,  "You  dig  the 
roots  of  this,"  and  he  pointed  to  such  a  leaf  and  told  him  to  keep 
it  in  his  pocket,  but  this  was  a  medicine  for  if  a  person  is  bitten 
by  a  snake,  but  nobody  can  carry  that  nn\G:ss>'he's  bitten  by  a  snake. 
If  you  dig  it  for  nothing  you  will  see  snakes  until  they  bite  you. 
This  young  man  kept  it  in  his  pocket  and  he  saw  snakes  all 
around  him,  and  some  were  going  to  climb  on  his  legs,  and  he 
began  to  get  frightened,  so  he  got  the  bad  roots  and  threw  them 
away  and  all  the  snakes  went  away  from  him.  It  was  this  bad 
old  man  that  told  him  lies  "that  these  were  the  best  roots  (medi- 
cine) for  luck  to  get  money."  This  ends  the  story  of  these  two 
Indians. 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL  NOTES 
Meetings 

There  were  thirty-two  members  and  visitors  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  held  at  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Museum  on  Monday  evening,  November  19. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Van  Handel,  of  Sheboygan,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"Sheboygan  County  Indian  Earthenware,"  describing  the  entire  and 
restored  vessels  in  the  Rudolph  Kuehne,  A.  and  J.  Gerend  and  his  own 
collection.  These  were  obtained  chiefly  from  the  well-known  sites  at 
Black  River  and  Cedar  Grove.  Secretary  Brown  presented  an  account 
of  other  vessels  obtained  from  village  sites,  burial  places  and  mounds 
in  other  parts  of  Wisconsin  characterizing  some  of  these  as  Algonquin 
and  others  as  Siouan  vessels.  Dr.  Barrett  spoke  of  the  vessels  ob- 
tained during  archeological  researches  conducted  at  Aztalan,  near 
Kingston  and  in  Shawano  county. 

Mr.  Brown  presented  the  names  of  new  members  elected  at  the 
Executive  Board  meeting  and  made  other  announcements  of  general 
interest.  An  exhibit  of  three  pottery  pipes  and  a  series  of  ornamented 
potsherds  was  made  by  Mr.  Van  Handel.  Mr.  Whitney  showed  an  iron 
trade  ax  and  two  stone  pestles  and  Mr.  Schoewe  a  fine  chalcedony 
spearpoint. 

Over  one  hundred  members  of  the  Society  attended  the  meeting 
at  the  Milwaukee  Museum  on  Monday  evening,  December  21.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  George  R.  Fox,  director  of  the  Warren  Foundation,  at 
Three  Oaks,  Michigan,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  "Ruins  and  Indians  of 
Yucatan,"  giving  an  interesting  account  of  a  journey  made  by  him  dur- 
ing the  summer  to  that  country.  It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive of  the  lectures  given  before  the  Society  during  the  year. 

It  was  illustrated  with  numerous  stereopticon  slides  of  the  ancient 
pyramids,  temples  and  palaces  of  the  Maya  and  of  th  domestic  life 
and  customs  of  their  modern  descendants.  Mr.  Fox  also  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  archeological  investigation  in  the  region  about 
the  City  of  Mexico  which  he  had  visited  enroute  to  Yucatan.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  lecture  many  members  of  the  Society 
participated,  the  lecturer  giving  additional  information  of  great  in- 
terest. President  Whitney  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to 
Mr.  Fox. 

At  meetings  of  the  Executive  Board,  held  on  November  19  and  De- 
cember 21,  there  were  elected  to  membership  in  the  Wisconsin  Archeo- 
logical Society: 

E.  G.  Ehlman,  Milwaukee;  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Kastner,  Milwaukee;  George 
R.  Holtz,  Milwaukee;  Charles  R.  Davis,  Milwaukee;  A.  W.  Siemers, 
Madison;  Rev.  William  C.  Stumpf,  Wauwatosa.  Lee  H.  Salisbury,  Ash- 
land; Rev.  J.  H.  McManus,  Sextonville;  Henry  Achilles,  Kohler;  Ben- 
jamin Barker,  Correctionville,   la. 
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Major  David  Atwood,  Madison,  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 
Secretary  Brown  announced  the  recent  deaths  of  two  members,  Mr. 
Robert  Baldwin  Lang,  Racine,  and  Mr.  Meyer  D.  Cohen,  Milwaukee. 
The  deaths  of  these  gentlemen  was  greatly  deplored  by  the  directors. 
Mr.  Brown  also  reported  at  some  length  on  explorations  conducted 
during  the  autumn  at  Lake  Mills,  near  Kingston  and  near  Frederic, 
Polk  county. 

Landmarks 

Mr.  John  G.  Hazelwood,  who  has  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Publius  V. 
Lawson  as  chairman  of  the  State  Landmarks  Committee,  has  appointed 
Major  David  Atwood,  of  Madison,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on 
Indian  landmarks.  The  committee  appointed  by  Chairman  Atwood  to 
direct  the  work  of  preserving  and  marking  additional  aboriginal  Indian 
memorials  throughout  the  state  includes  a  number  of  members  of  the 
Wisconsin  Archeological  Society,  among  these  being  President  L.  R. 
Whitney,  Dr.  S.  A.  Barrett,  Dr.  F.  C.  Rogers,  H.  L.  Skavlem,  A.  P. 
Kannenberg,  Dr.  E.  J.  W.  Notz  and  C.  G.  Schoewe.  A  meeting  of  this 
committee  will  be  held  during  the  Landmarks  meeting  to  be  held  at 
Madison,  on  January  24.  At  this  meeting  a  marker  will  be  placed  on 
the  Potawatomi  Indian  spirit  stone  recently  brought  by  Dr.  Alphonse 
Gerend  from  a  place  known  as  "Big  Stone,"  on  the  trail  between 
Wabeno  and  Soperton,  in  Forest  county. 

The  Wisconsin  Archeological  Society  has  expressed  to  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Main,  of  Fort  Atkinson,  its  appreciation  of  her  efforts  in  appearing  be- 
fore recent  state  conventions  of  the  D.  A.  R.  and  Wisconsin  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  and  enlisting  their  interest  and  assistance  in  the 
preservation  of  Aztalan. 

Secretary  Brown  has  been  informed  of  his  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  advisory  committee  of  the  recently  organized  Wisconsin  Lakes 
and  Parks  Association.  The  association  is  at  present  engaged  in  a 
campaign  to  save  to  the  public  the  so-called  Northern  Lakes  Park,  "the 
most  striking  bit  of  wilderness  in  Wisconsin."  Judge  Asa  K.  Owen, 
Phillips,  is  president  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Cannon,  Madison,  secretary  of  the 
Association. 

Researches 

On  November  5-6,  two  burial  mounds  in  the  Everson  woods  at  Rock 
Lake,  Lake  Mills,  were  investigated  with  interesting  results  by  the 
Wisconsin  Archeological  Society,  the  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ferry,  C.  E.  Brown, 
T.  L.  Miller,  Henry  Davis,  T.  T.  Brown,  Washburn  Lyon  and  others 
participating. 

A  report  of  the  1921  investigations  and  other  activities  of  the  Society 
has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  and  forwarded  to  the  Committee 
on  State  Archeological  Surveys,  National  Research  Council,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  chief  function  of  this  committee  is  to  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  states  so  far  inactive  in  archeological  work,  urging  upon 
them  the  importance  of  organized  surveys  within  their  states.  Dr. 
Clark  Wissler,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  is  the  chairman  of 
this  committee. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Research  Council  to  undertake  an 
archeological  survey  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  a  committee  has  been 
organized  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  Academy  of  Science 
of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  Branch  of  the  Archeological  Institute,  St.  Louis 
Art  Museum,  the  Anthropological  Society  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri  His- 
torical Society,  St.  Louis  University  and  Washington  University.  This 
committee  proposes  to  initiate  a  state  survey  by  an  investigation  of 
the  Indian  remains  of  St.  Louis  county. 
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Publications 

The  Mississippi  Geological  Survey  has  in  preparation  as  one  of  its 
series  of  bulletins  a  monograph  by  Calvin  S.  Brown,  on  "Archeology  of 
Mississippi."  This  bulletin  will  be  welcomed  by  the  archeologists  of 
the   country. 

The  Thirty-second  Annual  Archeological  Report  of  Ontario,  1920, 
which  has  just  made  its  appearance,  contains  interesting  papers  on  the 
"Primitive  Beliefs  and  Superstitions  of  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins," 
"Snowshoes"  and  "Ojibwa  Myths  and  Tales"  (G.  E.  Laidlaw).  It  is  as 
usual  profusely  illustrated. 

"The  Founders  of  the  New  York  Iroquois  League  and  Its  Probable 
Date"  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  paper  published  by  the  veteran 
archeologist,  Rev.  W.  M.  Beauchamp,  in  the  recent  issue  of  Researches 
and  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Archeological  Association, 
Lewis  H.  Morgan  Chapter,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

On  page  23  of  this  publication  Rev.  Beauchamp  says: 

"Dr.  Hale  translated  the  name  [Ha-yo-went-ha — Hiawatha],  he  who 
makes  or  seeks  the  wampum  belt,  alluding  to  the  stories  of  this. 
Strictly  speaking  there  were  no  wampum  belts  in  Hiawatha's  day, 
though  some  may  have  been  made  of  porcupine  quills.  Loskiel  de- 
scribes the  first  strung  wampum  as  made  of  short  cylinders  of  colored 
wood.  Real  shell  wampum  is  of  historic  date,  but  soon  became  wonder- 
fully abundant  when  the  Dutch  came.  Dr.  Hale,  however,  thought 
Hiawatha  had  handled  existing  belts,  but  this  would  make  his  era  too 
recent." 

The  Nebraska  History  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Nebraska  State  His- 
torical Society,  printed  an  article  on  "The  Winnebago  in  Minnesota," 
in  which  the  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes,  of  Mankato,  Minnesota: 

"The  Winnebagos,  as  you  know,  had  their  reservation  here  in  Blue 
Earth  county,  from  1855  to  1863,  and  our  local  Society,  as  well  as  our 
state  society,  is  much  interested  in  their  history.  During  this  past 
winter,  I  have  gathered  a  large  quantity  of  material  pertaining  to  the 
tribe.  I  have  several  dozen  letters  from  Oliver  LaMere  and  Dr.  N.  W. 
Jipson,  of  Chicago,  who  is  writing  a  history  of  the  Winnebago  tribe. 
Our  local  society  have  had  a  map  made  of  the  old  reservation  here, 
which  covered  a  strip  of  land  twenty-five  miles  long  and  thirteen  miles 
wide  and  we  have  been  relocating  the  sites  of  the  various  villages, 
which  the  Winnebagos  occupied  while  here,  with  the  names  of  the 
chiefs  of  each.  We  have  also  gathered  a  few  pictures  and  quite  a  good 
deal  of  material  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  tribe  while  here  and 
obtained  biographies,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  most  prominent  chiefs." 

Other  Items 

At  its  November  19th  meeting  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Wisconsin 
Archeological  Society  adopted  a  resolution  "favoring  the  general  plan 
of  placing  the  scientific  bureaus  of  the  government  at  Washington 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. This  with  a  view  to  developing  government  science  to  the 
highest  efficiency,  by  affording  scientific  workers  permanent  tenure  of 
office,  greater  freedom  in  investigation,  non-interference  of  politics  and 
adequate  salaries."  Similar  resolutions  have  been  adopted  by  other 
scientific  societies  throughout  the  country. 

The  Central  Branch  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association 
will  meet  in  the  Field  Museum,  Chicago,  on  April  21,  for  the  purpose 
of  drafting  a  constitution  and  electing  officers.  All  interested  persons 
are  cordially  invited  to  ))e  present.  Secretary  Charles  E.  Brown  may 
be  addressed  for  further  information. 
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WISCONSIN    ARCHEOLOGICAL    SOCIETY 
PUBLICATIONS 

As  a  result  of  twenty  years  of  exploration  and  research  conducted 
in  Wiscons.in  the  state  society  is  in  a  position  to  offer  to  students 
of  American  archeology  and  Indian  history  a  series  of  valuable  and 
well-illustrated  bulletins  on  the  following  subjects.  Because  of  the 
small  number  of  copies  printed,  the  number  of  any  issue  remaining 
on  hand  is  small  and  liable  to  be  exhausted  at  any  time. 


REPORT'S  OF  REGIONAL  INVESTIGATIONS 


Racine  County 

Winnebago  County 

Fond   du    Lac   County 

Eastern  Sauk  County 

Wood   and   Portage  Counties 

Lake    Koshkonong   Region    (Rock, 
Jefferson  and  Dane  Counties) 

Turtle  Creek   Region.  Rock  Co. 

La   Courte   Orielles   Region,   Saw- 
yer County 

Juneau  and   Monroe  Counties 

Washington    Island,  Door  Co. 

Lake    Mendota,   Dane   County 

Lake  Wingra,  Dane  County 

Beloit  Region 

Sheboygan    County 

Pewaukee    Township,    Waukesha 
County 

Price,  F 


Northeastern     Wisconsin      (Oconto 
and    Marinette    Counties) 

Northern      Wisconsin       (Marathon, 

Lincoln  and  Oneida  Counties) 
Northwestern  Wisconsin   (St.  Croix, 

Polk,    Burnett,    Douglas,    Sawyer, 

Eau   Claire,  Chippewa,    Rusk  and 

Barron  Counties) 
Western    Wisconsin    (Trempealeau, 

Jackson,  Buffalo,  Pepin,  Dunn  and 

Pierce  Counties) 
Isle  Royale 
Door,  Manitowoc,  Juneau  and  Grant 

Counties 
Milwaukee   County 
Adams  County 
ifty  Cents 


WISCONSIN   IMPLEMENTS   AND   ORNAMENTS 


Peace  Medals 
Silver  Trade  Crosses 
Copper  Implements 
Copper  Ornaments 
Ceremonial   Knives 
Caches    of    Stone    and 

plements 
Flint  Perforators 
Trade   Implements 
Marine   Shell    Implements 


Bone,    Shell.     Lead     and     Hematite 
Implements 

Banner  stones 

Cones,  Plummets  and   Boatstones 
Net-Weights 
Bird-stones 

Grooved   Axes,   Gouges 
Celts,  Knives,  Adzes 
Price,  Fifty  Cents 


Metal    Im- 


The  Winnebago  Tribe 
Menomini   Sketches 


The  Potawatomi 


Price,  Fifty  Cents 


WISCONSIN   INDIANS 

The    Indian   Authorship   of  Wisconsin   Antiquities 

A   Record  of  Wisconsin    Antiquities 

The  Aboriginal   Pipes  of  Wisconsin 

Price,  One  Dollar 


Orders  for  any  of  the  above  bulletins  should  be  addressed  to 
Charles  E.  Brown,  Secretary.  Madison,  Wisconsin 


